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Queen was on the Thames, Raleigh had begged to be let row
himself in disguise near enough to see her. On being refused
he had become dangerously mad. 'Let nobody know thereof/
wrote the cousin; but in a postscript - quite needlessly - he
excepted the Queen. This plaintive story - so redolent of the
fanciful devices with which courtiers amused Elizabeth - was
followed up by a letter from Raleigh himself to Cecil, on hearing
that Elizabeth was going on progress. *My heart/ he wrote.,

was never broken till this day, that I hear the Queen goes away so
far off, whom I have followed so many years with so great love and
desire, in so many journeys, and am now left behind her in a. dark
prison all alone. While she was yet near at hand, that I might hear
of her once in two or three days, my sorrows were the less, but
even now my heart is cast into the depth of all misery. I that was
wont to behold her riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana,
walking like Venus, the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about
her pure cheeks like a nymph, [Elizabeth was just on sixty] some-
time sitting in the shade like a Goddess, sometime singing like an
angel, sometime playing like Orpheus; behold I the sorrow of this
world once amiss hath bereaved me of all. Oh! love that only
shineth in misfortune, what is become of thy assurance ? All wounds
have scars but that of fantasy; all affections their relenting but
that of woman kind.

This characteristic effusion - as artificial in conceit as any shep-
herd and shepherdess of contemporary poetry-must not, onperil
of showing an egregious lack of humour, be taken seriously.
Elizabeth did not take it so. She let Raleigh continue to expiate
his offence against the fair name of her Court.

Raleigh was hardly a dangerous competitor for the position
that Essex challenged: Elizabeth never had the necessary belief
in his abilities as a statesman. But his disgrace removed the
tongue of an enemy from Court. The great adversary was
Burghley, in whom was comprehended his younger son, Robert
Cecil. Burghley's eldest son had been a disappointment. His
ability was mediocre: and when sent to travel on the Continent
for his education, he had broken out into such extravagant and
dissolute ways that his father feared he woulde return home like